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from the nation. But the conscious and avowed case
was simple. At the cost of unparalleled suffering the
war had failed to produce a new and a better Europe;
and it had failed to produce a new and a better
England. Sometimes as I drove home through the
dark from the annual dinner of some British Legion
Branch, whose members had seemed neither to
despair of the future nor to be ashamed of the past,
I would meditate upon the curious myopia of the
hyper-intelligent. I could not remember ever myself
supposing that the war was being fought to create
a new Jerusalem. To my friends and myself it had
always, I thought, been perfectly clear that it was
. being fought to prevent Prussian militarism and
materialism from dominating Europe, And this
tremendous object it had very palpably achieved,
We had fought not for a new Jerusalem but for
England* What was saved in the war was not an
ideal, a Utopian England, not an England cleansed
of all folly, poverty and crime, not an England in
which all tears were wiped away for ever, but
England. What the war had decided was that the
English way of life should not be permanently
extinguished, the world over, by the barbaric
military oligarchy of Berlin. For this my friends
had died, and it still seemed to me that the cause
had been worthy of them. And as the white treo
stems slid into my headlights, I would wonder
drowsily how any one, how even an intellectual in
the nineteen twenties, could ever have supposed that
such a war would make the world better. What the
war had been fought for was to prevent the world
from becoming incalculably worse* I am attacked